CEAPTEE
THE JUSTIFICATION OF THESE METHODS
1, THE general line of thought to be followed in this chapter may
be indicated, briefly, at the outset.
A system of facts or propositions, as we ordinarily conceive
it, may comprise an indefinite number of members. But the
ultimate constituents or indefinables of the system, which all
the members of it are about, are less in number than these
members themselves. Further, there are certain laws of necessary
connection between the members, by which it is meant (I do not
stop to consider whether more than this is meant) that the truth
or falsity of every member can be inferred from a knowledge of
the laws of necessary connection together with a knowledge of the
truth or falsity of some (but not all) of the members.
The ultimate constituents together with the laws of necessary
connection make up what I shall term the independent variety
of the system. The more numerous the ultimate constituents
and the necessary laws, the greater is tihe system's independent
variety. It is not necessary for my present purpose, which is
merely to bring before the reader's mind the sort of conception
which is in mine, that I should attempt a complete definition
of what I mean by a system.
Now it is characteristic of a system, as distinguished from
a collection of heterogeneous and independent facts or proposi-
tions, that the number of its premisses, or, in other words, the
amount of independent variety in it, should be less than the
number of its members. But it is not an obviously essential
characteristic of a system that its premisses or its indepen-
dent variety should be actually finite. We must distinguish,
therefore, between systems which may be termed finite and
infinite respectively, the terms finite and infinite referring not to
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